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COMMISSIONING CEREMONY 
OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE NAVAL RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNIT 
PALMER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Io A.M., OCTOBER 27, 1945 


I 


PROGRAM 


COMMANDER F. D. Miter, U.S.N.R., Presiding 
Mr. WALTER WELSCHOFYF, Organist 


’ 


Organ Prelude 

Processional 

Bnakineo£ Colors: sided vied Senses NROTC Color Guard 
The Star Spangled Banner.......... By Entire Assembly 
BOYOCATON. Jiveiiceis. ; bts Ry Wa Todd, GhC TI: S.AN: R. 
Introduction of Speaker. .Comdr. F. D. Miller, U.S. N. R. 
(Address')s .. 2.282% Commodore W. W. Behrens, U.S. N. 

Rear Admiral P. W. Foote 


U.S. N. (Ret.) 
Presentation of Awards (cant. R. W. Knox, A. U. S. (Ret.) 
Capt. W. H. Vaughan, T. S. G. 


Presentation of Commissions...... Comdr. V. F. Rathbun 
U.S. N. (Ret.) 
Oath of Office..... Comdr. V. F. Rathbun, U.S. N. (Ret.) 
Exchange of Command........... Comdr. V. F. Rathbun 
U.S.N. (Ret.) 
and Capt. J. E. Cooper, U.S. N. 
Backers Aweigh . 2sd.apc: 2b tet de By Entire Assembly 
Menedictiony sii). 6 wwe The Reverend Stanley L. Smith 


Retire the Colors. . NROTC Color Guard and Bugle Corps 


Recessional 


II 3 
ADDRESS BY COMMODORE W. W. BEHRENS 


HEN I was commanding officer of the cruiser Hous- 

ton, little did I think then that I’d be helping to 
celebrate the 170th birthday of the United States Navy in 
the city for which the Houston was named, or that I’d be 
given the opportunity to speak to you, the graduating class 
of the Naval R.O.T.C. 

The origin of the U.S. Navy is mingled with the very 
roots of American life and thought. From the era of the 
wooden ships to the mighty battlewagons of the present 
day, its tradition of seamanship and courage has contributed 
to the proudest chapters in American history. 

On this, the first Navy Day celebration since Pearl 
Harbor, our Navy is the greatest and most powerful that 
has ever sailed under the Stars and Stripes. On all the seas 
of the world, it has written new and glorious annals in the 
struggle for freedom. 

You men graduating today have a place in the Navy, and 
it is your destiny—or should I say opportunity—to write 
those future chapters in our nation’s history that will tell 
if this war was fought in vain. 

Today most of the American people stand at the cross- 
roads of decision. One road leads to complacency, to over- 
confidence, to a few decades of peace and finally to disaster 
—a disaster far greater in scope than any we have ever 
known. If our country suffers another Pearl Harbor, it 
will be the last. There will no recovery from the next one. 
Our enemies will not give us the chance. They will make 
it a complete and final blow. 
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The other road leads to planned world order, to security 
at home and abroad, to powerful defenses at every vulner- 
able spot, and to lasting peace. 

It is clear that Americans must face with realism the fact 
that we are now the world’s foremost seagoing nation and 
it is our duty and obligation to international security, as 
outlined in the United Nations Conference at San Francisco, 
to maintain our Navy as a powerful striking force, ready 
for any emergency. 

To be sure, no one puts forth the claim that it is necessary 
for us to retain our wartime fighting strength; but we must 
maintain a strong, well-balanced Navy in a peacetime world, 
and such a force requires ships and planes and well-trained 
personnel. You men here today will in a large part maintain 
the future control and striking force of our peacetime Navy, 
and must do so to assure yourselves that what happened in 
the recently ended conflict will never happen again. 

Present estimates for a post-war Navy call for some 
50,000 officers and half a million men. This is a sizable 
reduction from the 300,000 officers and more than 3,000,- 
ooo men at the time of the Japanese surrender. 

With this great reduction in personnel it becomes clearer 
every day that this nation must institute a program of uni- 
versal military training in order to provide the officers and 
crews necessary to man a strong peacetime Navy. You men 
are the forerunners of such a program and know now that 
it is impossible to train effective oficers and seamen over- 
night. You know, too, that to be ready to meet the Navy’s 
obligations, these men must be kept trained and ready. They 
must be acquainted with the latest developments in their 
equipment. Universal military training and an active reserve 
force are the answer to that problem. Their primary pur- 
pose is not to militarize the nation, but rather to provide 
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adequate security. I feel certain all level-headed Americans 
agree that this is an essential aspect of national security. 

Let us beware of the type of thinking that dictated our 
pre-war naval policy—the type of thinking that calmly per- 
mitted the Japanese to seize and fortify the key points which 
have cost so many American lives to recover. 

The future is in your hands and in the hands of the 
American people. With foresight and courage and pride in 
our own strength, we can employ the tremendous power of 
our armed forces as an instrument for the maintenance of 
world peace rather than as a stimulus to war. Today the 
Navy needs men like yourselves to maintain that world 
peace, for all our words are useless without the power to 
check an aggressor nation. Today we have that power. Let 
us make sure that tomorrow we do not squander it. 


W. W. BEHRENS, Commodore, U.S.N. 


Ill 
PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 
For the Term Ending October 26, 1945 


I. THE FOOTE AWARD 


HIS award was given to the student of the commis- 
sioning class attaining the highest mark in Naval 

- Science subjects, including Aptitude for the Service. The 
award, a $25 War Bond, was donated by Rear Admiral 
P. W. Foote, U.S.N. (Ret.), and was presented to Dwight 


Curfman Pound. 


Il. THE KNOX AWARD 


This award was given to the student of the commission- 

' ing class attaining the highest mark for Aptitude for the 
Service. The award, a $25 War Bond, was donated by Cap- 
tain R. W. Knox, A.U.S. (Ret.), and was presented to . 
William A. Malseed. 


III. THE VAUGHAN AWARD 


This award was given to the student who attained the 
highest score as a member of the rifle team of the current 
year. The award, a $25 War Bond, was donated by Captain 
W. H. Vaughan, T.S.G., and was received by Keith Gibbs 
Squires. 
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IV 


PRESENTATION OF COMMISSIONS BY THE 
COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE UNIT 


ODAY those of you here being commissioned will go 

forth to join the comrades who have preceded you. 
True, the war as such is over, but there remains much for 
you to do. 

As I see it, you are to relieve officers in the lower echelon 
in order that, by a process of fleeting up, those officers who 
have been carrying on the fighting for the last four years 
may gain a well-earned rest. Yours may not be the glory of 
battle, but you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
your job is an essential one. I know you will do it well. 


V. F. RATHBUN, Commander, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


V 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIT RECEIVING 
COMMISSIONS 

Adams, Frederick Austin Keever, Thelbert Eldon 
Amsler, Frederick Poole Malseed, William A. 
Andacht, Donald Arthur Miller, William Russell 
Anderson, Wiley Newton, Jr. Moellman, Gordon Kent 
Bartelsmeyer, Roger Edwin Nemir, Robert Langston 
Boyles, John William Phelps, Sam Hays 
Brown, James Harrison, Jr. Pound, Dwight Curfman 
Burcham, James Russell, Jr. Sachnik, Francis Lamar 
Duncan, Bernie Schulte, Frederick William, Wr. 
Dunn, Dale Eugene Squires, Keith Gibbs 
Henry, Charles Avery Surman, William Robert 
Holbrook, James Gordon Troll, Richard Otto 
Jackson, Donald Loyd Trull, Donald Benson 
Jaynes, Robert Orr Watson, John Brooks 
Johnson, Roy Nels Webb, William Francis 
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COMMISSIONING CEREMONY 
OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE NAVY V-12 UNIT, 
PALMER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 


10 AM., MARCH a2, 1946 


I 
PROGRAM 


COMMANDER R. R. Sampson, U.S. N., Presiding 


Mr. WALTER WELSCHOFf?, Organist 


Organ Prelude 


Processional 

LETT Oe Ge: (7: as ee ee NROTC Color Guard 
The Star Spangled Banner.......... By Entire Assembly 
Savant se. s. cee Troe The Reverend H. H. Kellog 


Introduction of Speaker. .Comdr. R. R. Sampson, U.S. N. 
Address..... Rear Admiral P. W. Foote, U.S. N. (Ret.) 


Capt. E. E. Kerr, U.S. N.R. 
Presentation of Awards... (Col. L. R. Bryan, Jr. 


UUM SS.-ERets) 
Presentation of Commissions....... Captain J. E. Cooper 
“ ULS.N. 
aD aS a Pikain J. E. Cooper, U.S. N. 
fayminigraely bs: athe ba as, By Entire Assembly 
PPEOICGO. ce eae es The Reverend Stanley L. Smith 


Retire the Colors... NROTC Color Guard and Bugle Corps 


Recessional 


II 
ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL P. W. FOOTE 


S I stand here looking into the faces of you young 

gentlemen starting out in the beginning of your career 
in the Navy, I am sure that you feel and wonder what you 
will do and where you will go from here. 

It reminds me of an experience I had when I was about 
the age of you boys—in fact, I was a little younger. When I 
first went to the Naval Academy it was in the summertime 
and an old sailing ship was being prepared for a cruise, and 
as I was standing down on the dock looking at that ship 
I thought that it certainly looked like a complicated mess of 
ropes and sails. When I looked at that ship, I wondered if 
I would ever learn how that ship sailed. Well, as I was 
standing there an upperclassman came along and I guess he 
saw the surprised look on my face, because he said, ““What 
are you looking at, Mister?” (All plebes are called ‘‘Mis- 
ter” at the Naval Academy.) “Looking at that ship?” 

SY €8, SIT... , 

“Well,” he said, “‘you’d better look at every rope, every 
sail, and every piece of gear, because you’ve got to learn 
everything about that ship.” 

To me it was a pretty discouraging thing, and I thought 
of going back to North Carolina as a farmer; but I went on, 
and by and by I learned the secret. Nearly all of those 
things had a purpose, and I found that learning the names 
of those things and the ropes is not so difficult and in due 
course I learned them all. That little lesson in the very be- 


ginning of my naval career has really taken me in hand for 
much more difficult situations. 
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And now you young gentlemen are starting in the Navy 
with practically no instruction in the naval sciences, and you 
are going to find it a lot like an electric clock. An electric 
clock is composed of a great many intricate pieces. When 
taken apart it is a complicated thing. Things are going to 
look complicated to you when you leave here. I am some- 
what amused, in a way, when I think of what you are going 
to be up against this summer, because I understand you are 
going aboard a training ship. It is going to be tough for a 
while, but you will learn it all and after a while it will be 
something to be proud of. 

In a recent address to the midshipmen in their mess hall 
at the Naval Academy, Admiral King stressed the impor- 

tance of realization by every midshipman, from the day he 
takes the oath of allegiance and enters the Navy, of the 
tradition and high ideals which those who have gone before 
him have, and of the resolution to ‘“‘carry on” throughout 
his service in the Navy in keeping with those traditions and, 
if possible, to add to them. 

The Admiral likewise compared service in the Navy toa 
.team of runners in a relay race where each runner carries 
a wand which, when he finishes his lap, he passes to the one 

who follows him. In this race, the success of the team de- 
pends upon the stamina and speed of each runner. So it is in 
the Navy. Each man has his part to play, and he must play 
it in keeping with the rules and traditions to the end that 
the safety of the nation shall ever be preserved. If he 
falters and falls by the wayside, he may bring disgrace not 
only on himself but on all others on the “‘team”’ in the Naval 
Service, and the safety of the nation may be endangered. 
On the other hand, if he ‘“‘keeps the faith” and runs a good 
race, he will receive the applause and high regard of his 
teammates, and when he “‘passes on the wand”’ he will have 
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that peace of mind and of conscience which goes with a 
knowledge of duty ‘“‘well done.” 

You young gentlemen who have completed your course 
of study here at the Rice Institute and who are now to enter 
the Navy as commissioned officers, but who have as yet to 
receive instruction in the art and science of the profession 
of a naval officer, feel, I am sure, that you are taking on a 
tough job and are entering a hard race. In this you are 
correct. Service in the Navy is no sinecure. It challenges 
all the intelligence, all the energy, and all the determination 
that anyone can possess. It is not the place for one who 
seeks a life of ease or of the “flesh pots of Egypt.” To the 
strong in heart and mind, these conditions serve as an at- 
traction rather than as a detriment. 

Naturally you are eager to have the “rules of the game” 
of this great race which you are now to enter—to know 
what are the beacon lights which will guide you on your course. 

I am pleased to accept the invitation of Captain Cooper 
to come here today and try to say something which may — 
help to guide you on your chosen course as an officer in the 
Navy. In doing so I think it is more important to stress 
principles of action rather than details of technical knowl- 
edge, because technical details change from time to time, 
while principles of action never change. 

This is of particular importance today when many people 
are wondering if the atomic bomb will make the Army and 
the Navy obsolete and may entirely eliminate them from 
their role in national security. Unless all the teachings of 
history and of science are to be discarded, the thought that 
the atomic bomb will bring about the end of everything is 
fallacious. This bomb is a “technical detail” as far-as the 
Naval Service is concerned. 

In the commissions which you are about to receive, you 
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will see it stated that the President of the United States, 
“reposing special confidence in your virtue, honor, and 
patriotism, hereby appoints you to the office of Ensign in the 
Navy,” or words to that effect. I command you to ponder 
well those words ‘“‘virtue, honor, and patriotism.”’ Think of 
what they mean and remember that sound knowledge of 
these words will serve as a beacon light to guide you on 
your way. 

“Virtue” means “integrity of character,’ and ‘‘charac- 
ter” embodies nearly everything that is good or bad in one. 
“High character” is the cornerstone of the military profes- 
sion of arms. It is in the study and knowledge of those 
things which go to make up good “‘character’’ that is found 
the guiding light, the compass needle, which will lead to 
success and will enable you to carry the ‘“‘wand”’ in the relay 
race which you are to run, with honor and distinction. 

To understand all that this means, you should study well 
the records of those who have carried the “wand” before 
you. Although traits of character are to a certain extent 
born within each and every one of us, yet through study and 

»knowledge we can improve the good traits and perhaps 
eliminate the bad ones. 

_ When we speak of traits of ‘military character” we re- 
fer especially to certain personal traits which are of greatest 
importance in the military profession. Those are “intelli- 
gence,” “judgment,” and “loyalty.” 

“Intelligence” to understand, “judgment” in execution, 
and “loyalty” to plan of superior authority: from these 

traits flow a high sense of devotion to duty and readiness to 
face danger without regard to personal safety. In this way 
have the glorious pages of history of the U.S. Navy been 
written by those who have preceded you in this honorable 
profession. 
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When John Paul Jones wrote his famous letter to the 
Continental Congress in 1775, he said that “not only must 
an officer in the Navy be a capable mariner, but he must be 
a great deal more.” In this letter Jones laid down the guid- 
ing principles of the naval profession, and I strongly urge — 
each of you to read and reread it. Nothing better has ever 
been written on this subject. 

In speaking of the most important thing with which an 
officer has to deal—that of commanding, directing, and con- 
trolling the men and crew placed under his command—Jones 
said that no fixed rule could be laid down but that the 
officer must be guided largely by intuition. There are good 
and bad intuitions. The former will result from a study and 
knowledge of high character. 

At the Naval Academy there are many records and 
monuments in memory of heroic deeds of those who have 
been trained within its walls. In the chapel there is a tablet 
in memory of an officer who sacrificed his life in trying to 
save another as they were trying to fight their way through 
the surf to bring the word to a place in the Pacific when 
their ship had been wrecked. Under this tablet is: written 
these words: “Greater love hath no man than he who giveth 
his life for his friend.’’ He had kept the faith. He had dem- 
onstrated the highest traits of character. His conduct was 
in accordance with the highest traditions of the Naval Serv- 
ice. Those words are the most that can be said.of any man; 
they are higher than medals. 

It was “character” that caused Captain Craven to hold 
back and push the pilot forward when there was time for 
only one to escape from the sinking ship. Craven’s last 
words, ‘After you, pilot,” are written high on the tablets of 
fame in the Navy. 


It was “character”? which caused the Captain of the sub- 
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marine, as he lay mortally wounded on-her decks, to give 
the order ‘““Take her down’”’ so that the ship and her crew 
might escape the heavy gunfire of the Japanese cruiser when 
he knew he would be washed overboard and lost. Another 
page in naval tradition was written. 

In October we celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the U.S. Naval Academy. Since then, 
several thousand young men of America have gone from 
its doors to serve their country. Some of them sleep in Ar- 
lington; some lie deep in every ocean of the world, where 
they died in the performance of their duty as officers of the 
U.S. Navy. 

As the ‘“‘wand”’ is now passed to you, keep your eyes and 
minds on the tablets and records of those who have gone 
before you, with the high resolve that you will ever strive 
to excel their records and that you will stand “four square” 
to the demands of duty, and that when you “pass on the 
wand,” it will be in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the Naval Service. 


P. W. Foote, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


III 
PRESENTATION OF AWARDS* 
For the Term Ending March 4, 1946 


I. THE BRYAN AWARD 


HE award to that graduating member who received 

the highest mark for Aptitude for the Service was do- 
nated by Col. L. R. Bryan, Jr., T.N.G. (Ret.), member of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, and was awarded to Calvin Virgil Dresser. 


II. THE KERR AWARD 


The award to the member of the rifle team who attained 
the highest average score for the year was donated by Cap- 
tain E. E. Kerr, U.S.N.R., member of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, and was 
awarded to Billy Joe Pevehotse. 


*The awards were presented by Captain E. E. Kerr, U.S.N.R.; Col. L. R. 
Bryan, Jr., T.N.G. (Ret.), was not able to be present. 
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IV 


MEMBERS OF THE UNIT RECEIVING 
COMMISSIONS 


THOSE RECEIVING COMMISSIONS AS ENSIGN, 
U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, AND ACTIVE DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 


Abercrombie, Bolling A. 
Abercrombie, John Buford 
Ault, Joseph Robert 
Barkley, James Finley 
' Bilderback, Kenneth Adams 


Kinney, Bartley Hoyt, Jr. 
Ladyman, Wilbur Leon 
Miller, John William 
Milstead, William Clyde 
Missimer, Dale Joe 


Boggs, Marion Alpheus, Jr. 
Bradbeer, Bruce Holmes 
Branch, James Oscar 
Campbell, James Reid, III 
Caustin, Edward Louis 
Dresser, Calvin Virgil 
Eliason, John Richard 
Feeley, Duane Marvin 
Hill, Roland Clayton 
Howard, George Atherton 
“Trick, Roy Calvin 

Jacobs, Charles Norman 


RECEIVING COMMISSION AS ENSIGN, U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, 


Murphey, Clarence Edwin 
Myers, Bruce Melvin 
Newman, William Henry 
Ray, Roy Richard, Jr. 
Sabin, Robert J. 

Smith, Charles Miller, Jr. 
Strauss, Howard William 
Tips, Craig Adams 
Wheatley, Robert C., Jr. 
White, Carroll Thomas 
Wieman, David Lawrence 


Zuefeldt, Richard Daniel 


INACTIVE DUTY 


Shaw, Gerald Joseph 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
THIRTY-SECOND COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE RICE INSTITUTE, 

ST. PAUL’S METHODIST CHURCH, 

9 AM., MARCH 3 Anp 4, 1946 


I 
PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, MARCH 3 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Sermonig:abi. scale. »aneeodoe “Leadership for Tomorrow,” 


By the Rev. Dr. HENry PITNEY VAN DUSEN, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 
Benediction. 


MONDAY, MARCH 4 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 

Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
Introduction of the President of the Rice Institute. 
Response by President Houston. 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Conferring of Degrees in Course. 
Message to the Class. 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 


Benediction. 


II 


LEADERSHIP FOR TOMORROW* 


Hebrews 11:8, 13—“By faith Abraham, when he was called, ... went 
out, not knowing whither he went. . . . These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off.” 


HERE is a characteristically paradoxical but pregnant 

saying of G. K. Chesterton: “The only important thing 
about knowing the truth is to know the really important 
truth.” 

That is sound wisdom for any time. Certainly, for 
today. These times are compelling us to divest ourselves of 
one after another of the things we had thought essential 
for life—very much as a sailing ship, caught unprepared in 
the teeth of a gale, heaves to clumsily, strips herself of one 
after another of her proud adornments and superstructure, 
even her cargo and ballast, and reefs to confront the storm. 
Today, all that matters much are the things which matter 

»most. The only important thing about knowing the truth 
is to know the really important truth. 

Furthermore, there are some truths which do not need 
to be argued today. , 

The President of one of our large Eastern universities 
reports a conversation with a solicitous parent. Having re- 
quested an interview, she waited upon him in his office at 
the appointed hour and inquired solemnly, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, how are you preparing our sons for tomorrow’s 
world?” To which he replied, “Madam, if you will tell me 


*Baccalaureate sermon of the thirty-second commencement of the Rice 
Institute, delivered in St. Paul’s Methodist Church by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen, President of the Union Theological Seminary, at nine 
o'clock, Sunday morning, March 3, 1946. 
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what tomorrow’s world is to be like, I shall tell you how we 
are preparing your sons for it.” 

There is the predicament of education today. The task 
of education is always twofold. It must aim to prepare 
youth to live in a particular age, with its special circum- 
stances and distinctive problems. It must also seek to pre- 
pare youth to live—intelligently, significantly, satisfyingly— 
in any place and circumstance. Today, the two tasks are one. 
Youth can be equipped to live effectively in the particular 
times in which their lot will be cast only as they are pre- 
pared to live in any time. 

This is, likewise, the predicament of our nation, of the 
world today. And it is the predicament of this generation. 
The most important fact about the graduation of the class 
of 1946 is precisely this—you are standing on the threshold 
of an untrodden, an unknown, and an unpredictable future. 
You are standing today at one of the great milestones, one 
of the high outlook-posts, of life, and from its vantage- 
ground your eyes leap to discern the country ahead; but that 
territory is almost completely shrouded in impenetrable un- 
certainty. Like Abraham of old, you are summoned to go 
forth into a future which is your rightful heritage; and 
you must go forth, not knowing whither you go. 

Can we say anything at all with some definiteness about 
that future? Three things, at least: 

1. It will be a time of change, of rapid change, of largely 
unpredictable change. To be sure, there are those who think 
they can foresee the course events will take. They offer 
equally confident, but radically contradictory, predictions. 
When the prophets so sharply disagree, it may be well to 
declare a moratorium on prophecy. The plain truth is: no 
man is wise enough to sketch even in broad outline the di- 
mensions and contours of the “world of tomorrow.” No 
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one can forecast the character of social life, of industrial 
order, of national life, of international relations thirty, 
twenty, ten years hence. We do know it will be a time of 
rapid and largely unpredictable change. 

2. It will be a time of widespread and largely undeserved 
human suffering. Surely, that needs no arguing. It is already 
upon us. It is probably no exaggeration that, this morning, 
there is actually more acute, massed human misery than this 
planet has ever before witnessed. It dominates the existence, 
not of thousands, but of millions, yes, of tens of millions of 
individual men and women and children today, and at the 
most widely scattered corners of the earth’s surface. And 

the end is not yet. As far as the eye can penetrate, it scans 
a future scarred with colossal human need. 

3. It will be a period of threatening peril for every great 
fruit of human achievement, not to speak of every hopeful 
movement for human advance: freedom of life and of 
speech and of mind, self-determination of individuals and of 
peoples, international order and community, social progress 
of every kind. That fact, too, rebukes elaboration. In this 
land, we could not escape the sufferings and sacrifices of 
war. We shall certainly not escape war’s aftermath. In our 
lifetime, our fate as a nation is inextricably linked with the 
fate of all mankind. We cannot, if we would, evade the 
dark days ahead. 

OS aa ste ee 

Those, then, are some of the certain features of that 
mysterious, unpredictable territory ahead. 

At once the question presses: What manner of men and 
women are needed for such a time? The answer is clear: 
those whose inner beings are under command of three quali- 
ties at least—qualities strangely and unexpectedly fore- 
visioned in that account from centuries long past under the 


word ‘‘faith.” 
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1. We need men and women of insight, those who see 
beneath the mere surface appearance of things, and beyond 
tomorrow’s obvious inevitability. True insight possesses a 
double vision. It sees things precisely as they are—much that 
escapes the casual carelessness of ordinary sight, much that 
is evaded or denied by the comfortable complacency of 
self-satisfaction—sees with an inexorable penetration which 
tolerates no shams and no tempting self-deception. But true 
insight also sees things as in all truth they might become. 
It refuses sentimentalism; and it goes beyond mere realism. 
Sentimentalism is the view of things as we wish they were 
without adequate regard to what they really are. Realism 
is the view of things precisely as they are, often with em- 
phasis upon the devious and dubious path by which they 
have become so. But insight is the view of things precisely 
as they are, always in the light of what in all truth they may 
become. 

We cannot linger to explore fully the secret of such 
insight. Its parentage is twofold: 

On the one hand, it springs from resolute, disciplined in- 
dependence of mind. For my generation passing through the 
mill of education, what was mainly desired was a knowledge 
of the habits of our culture, of the traditions of our national 
life, of the unquestioned standards of familiar morality, the 
unchallenged structure of accepted convictions—‘‘the way 
things are done.” For the present generation, there is de- 
manded a higher, more difficult gift. If the future is really 
to be so unpredictable, so fluid, so strident, your need is for 
the ability to move freely through the ebb and flow, the — 
whirlpools and rapids of an uncertain current, with inde- 
pendence and courage, forming your own judgments, hold- 
ing all accepted traditions and party shibboleths under the 
scrutiny of a fearless and exacting criticism. 
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Take it in public life. Here, if ever, is need for informed 
independence of mind among men and women of education. 
We need to become less tolerant of the pettiness of poli- 
ticians, the timidity of statesmen, the selfishness of partisan 
groups of all kinds. American political history knows a term 
of ugly sound and rather unsavory reputation‘ “mugwump”’ 
—those who refuse unthinking party allegiance, who insist 
upon judging men and issues on their merits, who invest 
their support where they believe right to lie. Our need 
today is for the deliberate perspective of the mugwump. 
But there is a deeper and more subtle secret of insight. 
It is born, we have said, of the marriage of two qualities. 
If thorough and realistic grasp on facts supplies masculine 
independence of mind, this must be wedded to the more 
feminine characteristic of a serious sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. Our forefathers were often gifted with the 
second in generous measure, not always with the first. Our 
generation often possesses the first, not always the second. 
Both are essential. The human mind is so constituted that 
it can lay hold on really significant truth only if to brilliance 
sand equipment of intellect is joined dogged and determined 
and, if need be, self-giving devotion. All supremely im- 
portant truth is inwoven with the great and intangible values 
of reality; it makes exacting demands upon those who allow 
themselves to come within range of its imperious command; 
therefore, it can be discerned only by those the temper of 
whose spirits is open to its claim. Insight is, in some meas- 
ure, a matter of attunement and eager receptivity. The 
greatest truth can find entrance into the human spirit only 
through the narrow portal of profound loyalty. It is re- 
served for those who “not having received the promises” 
have yet ‘‘seen them afar off.” 
2. Thus is suggested a second characteristic demanded 
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of leadership for tomorrow. Indeed, if one were asked what 
quality is most obviously needed in those going out into life 
today, the reply would not be difficult. We need men and 
women with “sticking power.” The importance of such a 
temper at the very core of the beings of those who must 
live through the coming days should be obvious enough. 
The fact is, we confront the world over a humanity, baffled, 
disillusioned, confused, apprehensive. Dull, indeed, is he 
who does not sense just beneath the surface of men’s mind 
a harrowing disquiet, verging on despair. Every factor upon 
which men have confidently relied to assure peace, security, 
advance appears to have failed them. None of them alone 
nor all together have availed to forestall world-wide eco- 
nomic distress, and conflict which embraces every people, 
and threatens ominously the future of all humanity. The 
final outcome of the cataclysmic changes which are shaking 
the world’s life hour by hour and challenging every cherished 
assumption of our forebears, no one can foretell. The pre- 
cise form which our society will take in the days ahead, no 
one can foresee. This one thing we know: we are moving 
into a day which will tax to the last extremity both the wis- 
dom and the endurance of every sensitive and sincere per- 
son. It is a life-job we are enlisted for. There is no place in 
it save for those who are prepared to endure to the end. 
The future is for those who, summoned to go forth into an 
unknown land, GO, not knowing whither they go. 

3. Insight; endurance. Thus far there will be no dispute. 
And thus far we have spoken of nothing which might not 
be expected in the equipment of any well-educated and well- 
trained citizen. 

But we sense the need for more. These are no ordinary 
days. The demand is for extraordinary equipment. How 
shall minds be held steady amidst the terrific currents of 
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swirling events and changing opinions? How shall spirits 
be kept sensitive yet clear amidst almost overwhelming dis- 
heartenment? Above all, how shall wills be steeled in 
strength against well-nigh irresistible pressure and without 
any sure promise of result from their resolution? Almost in- 
stinctively, our lips reach out for an unexpected word: our 
great need is faith. 

Yes, but “faith” is one of the weatherworn words of re- 
ligion—a term of a thousand meanings and, for many, rather 
hackneyed and unattractive associations. One recalls the 
Sunday School lad’s definition, ‘‘Faith is believing what you 
know ain’t true.”’ 

In one aspect, faith is confidence in convictions felt to be 


_ true but never fully proven true. And of that we shall return 


to speak at the end. But, in another and more obvious as- 
pect, it is precisely faith of which we have already been 
speaking. Faith gives insight. And faith is the power of en- 
durance. 

We do not easily think of religion as the giver of wis- 
dom. Yet, high religion has always bestowed wisdom, and 
of precisely the kind we stand in need of today. In part, this 
is a by-product of its bestowal of vision. So impartial and 
competent an authority as Professor Whitehead thus de- 
fines religion: 


Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind and within the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; 
something which is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest 
of present facts; something that gives meaning to all that 
passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose pos- 
session is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach; some- 
thing which is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless quest. 


In part, faith’s insight comes from the possession of a 
broader and truer perspective than is otherwise obtainable. 
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Religion should lift one up from the swirling stream of his- 
tory where sound judgment is impossible, to a place of 
relative quiet and of higher vantage-ground; there one may 
survey the fast-flowing flux with some detachment; there 
one may bring the powers of a steady and unbiased mind 
to bear upon its meaning; there one may open a receptive 
consciousness to the imprint of its significance; and thereby 
one may perceive more truly and judge more competently. 

But the deeper secret of faith’s insight has already ap- 
peared. If it be correct that all supremely important truth 
is inwoven with the intangible values of reality so that its 
discernment is in some measure a matter of attunement, of 
ethical and spiritual attunement, then precisely such inner 
equipment prerequisite to understanding of events is a dis- 
tinctive gift of true religion. So it has been in all ages. This 
is the testimony of history: high religion has enabled 
those who have yielded to its direction, not only to see be- 
yond the immediate horizons of ordinary outlook, but also 
far deeper into the actual meaning of immediate events. 
This is a characteristic of the true prophet in every age. It 
is a gift of faith. If it be true that only the pure in heart see 
God, it is likewise true—and ultimately for the same reason 
—that only the pure in heart rightly understand the mean- 
ing of the swift passage of the time in which they live, and 
thus possess true wisdom for its guidance. To brilliance and 
equipment of intellect must be wedded self-giving devotion. 
This is the mark of faith. Such insight is reserved for those 
who “not having received the promises” have yet “seen 
them afar off”? and who, summoned to go forth into an un- 
known land, go, not knowing whither they go. 

And faith yields endurance. It is confidence in convictions 
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believed to be true but never fully proven true. But, even 
more, faith is devotion to ends believed to be realizable 
but never fully achieved. The life of faith knows well the 
truth of Lowell’s bitter lines: 


Truth forever on the scaffold: 
Wrong forever on the throne. 


And of Hartley Coleridge’s sharp rebuke: 


Think not the faith by which the just shall live, 
Is a dead creed, a map correct of heaven, 

Far less a feeling fond and fugitive, 

A thoughtless gift, withdrawn as soon as given. 
It is an affirmation and an act 

That bids eternal truth be present fact. 


The man of faith is schooled, in the words Bernard Shaw 
puts in the mouth of his Saint Joan, ‘‘to dare, and dare, and 
dare, until I die.”” He is strong to endure to the end. He is 
prepared, if need be, to ‘“‘die in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off.” 

How is such faith born and nurtured and sustained within 
.the human spirit? Such faith with its practical fruits of 
insight and endurance has its basis in that other side of 

faith’s nature which we more familiarly associate with the 
word. Faith is devotion to ideals believed to be achievable 
but never fully achieved. Such life-devotion is possible be- 
cause faith is also trust in realities felt to be real yet never 
fully proven real. It springs from certainty of God, cer- 
tainty that truth alone permanently prevails, that right 
does ultimately triumph. The deepest secret of its useful- 
ness lies just here—it has been laid hold of by an ideal which 
it knows to be real, and it is denied peace until that ideal 
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is translated out of its own interior certainty into the struc- 
ture of its world’s life. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that 


stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 


stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith 

divine, 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s su- 
preme design. 


Henry PITNEY VAN DUSEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The Rev. Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, President of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York City, is a 
Philadelphian by birth. He is a graduate of Princeton 
(1919) and of the Union Theological Seminary (1924), 
and he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Edinburgh University, Scotland, in 1932. He was ordained 
in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church in 1924. He 
became an instructor at the Union Theological Seminary ~ 
in 1926, and has since served at that institution as, suc- 
cessively, Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology and 
the Philosophy of Religion, Associate Professor, Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Dean of Students, and President. 
Since 1934 he has been a life trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and he is also a trustee of Ginling College, Nanking 
Theological Seminary, Millbrook School, and Little School. 
He is a fellow of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, and a member of the American Theo- 
logical Society and of the Council on Foreign Relations. He 
was President of the American Association of Theological 
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Schools from 1942 to 1944. Dr. Van Dusen has been author 
or editor of numerous religious books published since 1926. 
His editorial activities include also membership on the edi- 
torial boards of Religion in Life, the Presbyterian Tribune, 
and Christianity and Crisis. 


III 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE RICE INS Tope 


UR first parents were leaving the garden for the 
O workaday world. Said one to the other, “We live 
in an age of transition.”” The observation may be the origi- 
nal of an utterance that is on the lips of every intelligent 
man and woman in the world today. 

Rice is in a state of transition. It is a transition from 
good to better. Facing extraordinary opportunity, the in- 
stitution is about to become braver, stronger, sounder, and 
more beautiful. What of truth has been attained here by 
teachers and thinkers, will abide. ‘““Change lays not her 
hand upon truth,” said an English poet who broke tradi- 
tions. What of beauty has been wrought here by architects 
and engineers, will endure. “Love, beauty, joy, and wor- 
ship,” said Plotinus, philosopher of Alexandria and Rome, 
‘Love, beauty, joy, and worship are forever building, un- 
building, and rebuilding in each man’s soul and in the soul of 
the whole world.” What of courage and freedom, of con- 
science and fair play, has been achieved here by students and 
researchers, will prevail. ‘““The secret of happiness is free- 
dom and the secret of freedom is a brave heart,” an elo- 
quent Athenian statesman affirmed, as reported by the fore- 
most of Greek historians. And at Rice the good life will 
continue to be lived, but better. In a word—to borrow a 
phrase from another English poet—what is the least mortal 
part of the mind of Rice will carry on. 

Despite some halting and warping of plans by war and 

*By Edgar O. Lovett, retiring President. 
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depression and war, good fortune has attended the Rice 
Institute all the way. Fortunate in the founder, and in the 
leadership of the trustees of his choosing, fortunate in the 
initial faculty and in the independence of its first students, 
fortunate in the foresight and loyalty of its early friends 
and all-time supporters, the institution got off to a good 
start and made its way under a making sun. And lately it 
has been especially heartening to have the generous help of 
many friends from near and far in analyzing the numerous 
problems which have arisen in recent years. All members 
of the institution are deeply appreciative of their assistance, 
and view their good will as a valuable asset to the Institute 
_ for the future. These circumstances inspire hope and con- 
fidence in the new day already dawned. For time in its nat- 
ural course has brought Rice a new board of seven, no less 
highly resolved and competent than their associates and 
predecessors to build on firm foundations more stately 
mansions. 
This vision is justified by a sequence of recent events: the 
productive Rincon purchase, which was conceived by Mr. 
- Roy Hofheinz, a former Rice student, and carried through 
-by him with the valiant assistance of many faithful friends 
of Rice; the handsome bequest of Mr. William M. Rice, 
Jr., who for nearly half a century served unselfishly the best 
interests of the Institute; the thoroughgoing analysis of the 
institution’s past and present by the survey committee, with 
Mr. Harry C. Wiess as chairman; the new long-range pro- 
gram evolved from that survey and adopted by the trustees; 
the election by the faculty, on invitation of the trustees, of 
a committee, of which Mr. Alan D. McKillop has been 
chairman, to codperate with the trustees in the selection of 
a new president; the work of Messrs. Claude W. Heaps 
and William W. Watkin toward reducing to plans the 
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library program undertaken half a dozen years ago; the 
analysis of and reports on the foregoing work made by 
Mr. John E. Burchard, Director of Libraries at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; the progress already made 
on plans for a new classroom and office building and for a 
president’s house on the campus; and the tentative studies 
for additional engineering buildings consistent with the 
original architectural plan of the Institute. 

But the most significant of all these events was the final 
achievement of the trustees’ survey and faculty committees 
in bringing to a successful conclusion the comprehensive 
search for a president. They found the leader in Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Houston, Professor of Physics and Chairman of 
the Division of Physics, Mathematics, and Electrical En- 
gineering at the California Institute of Technology. The 
public announcement on January 3, 1946, of Dr. Houston’s 
acceptance of the presidency of the Rice Institute brought 
great joy and-satisfaction to campus and community alike. 

At this point, the older trustees of Rice realized their 
desire to retire from the more arduous duties of their ap- 
pointments. Under lawful procedure which need not be de- 
tailed here, Messrs. Benjamin B. Rice, Edgar O. Lovett, 
John T. Scott, and A. Sessums Cleveland (listed according 
to length of tenure) resigned from the board and were ap- 
pointed trustees emeriti; Messrs. William A. Kirkland, 
Frederick R. Lummis, Lamar Fleming, Jr., and Gus S. 
Wortham were elected to life membership on the board; 
and the board organized itself as follows: Mr. Harry C. 
Hanszen, chairman; Messrs. George R. Brown and Harry 
C. Wiess, vice-chairmen; and Dr. Frederick R. Lummis, 
secretary-treasurer. 

To the regret of the trustees, faculty, and students, Dr. 
Houston could not come to Houston immediately. He had 
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engagements in New York and Washington with the Gov- 
ernment, and at home in California, to carry to completion. 
In the end, and altogether happily, Dr. and Mrs. Houston 
and their daughter, Miss Harriet Anne Houston, have 
been able so to arrange their manifold affairs as to arrive 
in Houston in time to be present at these eommencement 
exercises. It is also a privilege on this unique occasion to 
acknowledge the presence and distinguished service of the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, newly installed Presi- 
dent of the Union Theological Seminary, and the thirty- 
second baccalaureate preacher of the Rice Institute. 

History, they say, sometimes repeats itself, though usu- 
ally with a difference. Several historical repetitions of ar- 
resting and auspicious sameness, however, jump to mind. 
Charles W. Eliot left the newly established Massachusetts 
Institute in Boston to spend his working days in making a 
new Harvard in Cambridge; Daniel Coit Gilman left Yale 
to carry science to the University of California in its in- 
fancy, and later recrossed the continent to spend his work- 
ing days in building Johns Hopkins in Baltimore; David 
Starr Jordan carried science from Indiana University to the 
coast to spend his working days in building Leland Stanford 
in Palo Alto; and now William V. Houston comes from the 
California Institute to spend his working days in the making 
of a new Rice in Houston. Eliot, Gilman, Jordan, Houston! 
Is it not a goodly company! 

Thus in Dr. William V. Houston, Rice now has a presi- 
dent who stands head and shoulders beside past and present 
chief executives of educational and scientific foundations 
the country over. It is also gratifying to all concerned that 
Dr. Houston becomes Professor of Physics at Rice as well as 
President of the institution. In the former respect he pro- 
poses not only to teach, but to do and direct research. His 
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sound reputation in the very forefront of American men of 
science is matched by the warm esteem in which his students — 
and colleagues have always held him. And people everywhere 
say of Dr. Houston, as Pindar said of Theron, “It is no 
less hopeless to count the sands of the seashore than to 
count the joys he has brought to others.”’ 

In circumstances somewhat similar to those attending the 
coming of President Houston to Rice, Cicero wrote his 
friend Curio, ‘You have no rival but the extraordinary ex- 
pectations you have aroused.” For twenty years Dr. Hous- 
ton has been coping successfully with such rivalry up and up 
at the California Institute. May he cope as triumphantly 
here with the high hopes his advent arouses, and for forty 
more. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Rice and Houston, the Presi- 
dent of the Rice Institute. 


IV 


RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT 


AY I express to all of you my appreciation of the 

warm welcome that has been extended to me and 
my family during these two days? It gives us some slight 
understanding of the pride with which every Texan regards 
his state. 

In extending to me an invitation to become associated 
with the Rice Institute you have done me an honor of which 
Lam deeply conscious. To undertake to carry on the tradi- 
tions so ably established by Dr. Lovett is an almost over- 
whelming task. It is a task that can be accomplished only 
through the codperative efforts of the faculty, the students, 
the trustees, the alumni, and all the citizens of Houston. 
May I ask that you will permit me to join with all of you in 
this effort? 

W. V. Houston. 
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CONFERRING OF DEGREES IN COURSE* 


HE courtesy of the Pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist 

Church and of the Board of Stewards of this con- 
gregation, and the good offices of the staff, in accommodat- 
ing still another midwinter commencement of the Rice In- 
stitute, we most gratefully acknowledge. Historically a 
church edifice is an altogether appropriate place for such 
events, especially those of the character immediately to fol- 
low. The medieval universities received their authority 
from the church. The University of Paris, mother and 
model of modern universities, was originally a group of 
cathedral schools. The association has persisted. For ex- 
ample, I have witnessed academic ceremonies in the chapels 
of Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, and Stanford. 

The degrees about to be conferred are earned degrees. 
They are awarded by authority derived from the state, 
vested in the trustees of the Rice Institute, and by the 
trustees delegated to me on this occasion. The degrees are 
conferred on recommendation of the faculty, and in the 
procedure the Secretary of the Faculty will introduce the 
candidates, the Bursar and the Curator will serve as mar- 
shals, the hoods will be invested by the Dean, and the 
diplomas received from the Registrar. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Josephine Everlina Abercrombie Billie Rose Blair 
Mignonette Helen Berg Sue Evelyn Bone 
Ellen Joyce Berwick Billie Louise Bradford 


*By Edgar O. Lovett, retiring President. 
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-Conferring of Degrees in Course 


Frances Jean Brock 

Vera Elizabeth Brown 

Evelyn Irma Burke, with 
distinction 

Leona Ciulla 

Janet Erskine Croom 

Billie Jo Darden 

Elizabeth Louise Davis 

Mary Katherine Bayless 

_- Dobelman, with distinction 

Camille Dockery 

Doris Elaine Ehlinger 

Alma Jane Elliott 

Mary Jane Ellis 

Shirley Dent Ellison 

Caroline Fay 

Duane Marvin Feeley, with hon- 
ors in Chemistry 

Ann Lorraine Fleissner 

Anita George 

Mally Jane Gillespie 

Lila Humphreys Gordon 

Muriel Jean Greenman, with dis- 
tinction 

Mady Audrey Gregory 

Eunice Johnson Grey 

Florence Herndon Groce 

Rosemary Heaner Hayden 

Elsie Sue Haynie 

Catherine Warren Henry 

Elender May Hickey 

Barbara Claire Hicks 

Anna Kathryn Holland 

Marion Hilton Holland, with 
distinction 

Gladys Carolyn Jackson 


- Allan Kendrick James 


Geane Brogniez Jeffery 

Suzanne Elizabeth Jonsson 

Joy Joyce, with distinction 

Lida Baker Kittrell 

Anne Carter Landram 

William Rugeley Livesay, in ab- 
sentia 

Louise Margaret Loose 

June Marie Loveless 
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Mildred McCall 

Dorothy Ann McCleary 

Gene Edward Manley 

Ann Cuthbert Martin 

James Addison Martin, in ab- 
sentia 

Robert Weldon Maurice 

Mary Elaine Meador 

Rosalie Carlton Meek 

Lore Merten, with honors in 
Chemistry 

Mary Dee Miller 

Mary Elizabeth Mims 

Johnelle Warren Morrow 

Leon Marion Nad, with distinc- 
tion 

Roberta Newlin Newnham 

Mary Ruth Omer 

Joseph Oshman 

Jane Raubold 

Lauralee Redfield, with distinc- 
tion 

Nancy Blakemore Renaud 

Joyce Wade Richardson 

Jo Ruth Russell 

Cecile Rae Sass, with distinction 

Catherine Hargis Scherwitz, in 
absentia 

Margaret Campbell Scott 

Benny Carl Shinpaugh 

Sara Nan Snoddy 

Samuel Thomas Swinford 

Robert White Talley, in absentia 

Beverly Jean Taylor 

Catherine Fordtran Thompson 

Mose Allen Treadwell, Jr. 

Marjorie Repass Tresch 

Jean Marie Van Everdingen 

Elizabeth Carol Krause Vondy, 
with honors in English 

Madge Adele West 

Patricia Ray West 

Muriel Elizabeth Wicks 

Robert James Wright 

Winnie Rhea Wroten 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Elsie Elizabeth Allen 
Josue Pascal Marroquin 
Craig Adams ‘Tips 


Arianna Wright, with honors in 
Mathematics and Physics 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Robert William Bell 
Garry Edward Corbett 
James Roy Goodearle 
Jack. Waggoner Hayden 
Roland Clayton Hill 
Fred Kincaid Mauzy 


David Jean Mistrot 
Edward Carter Nicar, Jr. 
Joseph Hansbro Ross 
Rosemary Schmidt 

Keith Llewellyn Wagner 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Lell Ezelle Barnes 

Kenneth Adams Bilderback 

Bruce Holmes Bradbeer 

Edward Louis Caustin 

John Richard Eliason, with dis- 
tinction 

Frederick Oliver Humke, Jr. 

John William Miller 


Dale Joe Missimer, with distinc- 
tion 

William Henry Newman 

Robert J. Sabin 

Robert Coddington Wheatley 

Carroll Thomas White 

Richard Daniel Zuefeldt 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Joseph Robert Ault 

James Finley Barkley 
Marion Alpheus Boggs, Jr. 
Calvin Virgil Dresser 
George Atherton Howard 
Frederick William Kramer 
Robert Blackburn Manning 


William Clyde Milstead 
Clarence Edwin Murphey 
Bruce Melvin Myers 
Gerald Joseph Shaw 
Charles Miller Smith, Jr. 
Louis George Wagner 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Ann Ridgeway 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Alison Croom Cowling 


Nell Joan Ranson 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Gerald Robinson MacLane 


“s 


VI 
MESSAGE TO THE CLASS* 


J\ROM the first Rice commencement on, in the name of 

the founder, and for the trustees, faculty, students, 
graduates, and friends of the institution, I have had the 
privilege of expressing good wishes to the outgoing gradu- 
ates of the session. I am glad the date returns on my dial 
once more. 

From time to time I have reminded Rice undergraduates 
that Oxford, Cambridge, and early American colleges have 
a good deal in common with the Academy of Athens, 
founded by Plato, the Lyceum of Athens, founded by his 
pupil, Aristotle, and the Museum of Alexandria, founded 
by Alexander the Great, Aristotle’s pupil. Plato’s Academy 
in Athens and Ptolemy’s Museum in Alexandria were to 
flourish for almost a thousand years, that is to say, for a 
period considerably longer than has been attained by any 
modern institution. Aristotle’s immediate successor as head 
of the Lyceum was Theophrastus, who carried on for nearly 
forty years. In the words of the late George S. Gordon of 
Oxford, the Lyceum of Athens under Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus had “‘its chapel, its cloisters, its hall, its garden, 
its library, its walks, and its president’s lodgings; the stu- 
dents lived close by, and held gaudies from time to time, 
according to rules laid down by Aristotle.” 

Now if Plato were present today, he would wish you wis- 
dom, courage, temperance, justice. To him these were the 
virtues or excellences of the good life. Aristotle agreed with 

*By Edgar O. Lovett, retiring President. 
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him. And if Aristotle were present today, he would com- 
mend to you not only the excellences of Plato, but other 
virtues, and in the following order: intelligence, moral in- 
sight, liberality, munificence, high- mindedness, right ambi- 
tion, good temper, friendliness, truth, just resentment, 
modesty. 

With modesty I take over where Aristotle left off. I 
make you three wishes, by way of three brief but authentic 
episodes. 

In the first place, Elihu Boat American, John Morley, 
Englishman, and Richard Haldane, Scotsman, once were 
walking through St. James Park, London, on their way to 
Haldane’s house, and as they walked they fell to discussing 
the chief qualities of public life. ‘‘Eloquence,” said one; 
“Courage,” said another; but they finally agreed that Elihu 
Root had made out his case for ‘‘Patience,” as an indispen- 
sable quality. In the light of that understanding I commend 
to you patience of mind—patience of mind for the thinking 
of things through, and always under the restraint of right- 
eous fear until action will no longer wait. I wish you patience 
of mind. 

In the next place, Lord Acton, a Roman Catholic in reli- 
gion, a Gladstonian Liberal in politics, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, and one 
of the most erudite men of his generation, told the follow- 
ing story at a dinner of the Historical Society which he 
founded at Trinity College, Cambridge: “I was once with 
two eminent men, the late Bishop of Oxford, Stubbs, and 
the present Bishop of London, Creighton. On another occa- 
sion I was with two even more eminent men, the two most _ 
learned men in the world—I need hardly tell you their — 
names—they were Mommsen and Harnack. On each oc- 
casion the question arose, who was the greatest historian 
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the world ever produced. On each occasion the name first 
mentioned, and on each occasion the name finally agreed 
upon, was that of Macaulay.”” Now Macaulay himself 
thought and said that Thucydides was the greatest his- 
torian that ever lived. In the spirit of those utterances I 
commend to you generosity of mind—generosity of mind in 
estimating the merits of men and movements. And when 
thinking or talking of people it is a good rule to seek out 
and dwell on the good in all men. I wish you patience of 
mind, and generosity of mind. 

In the third place, I would recall an evening spent before 
the study fire of Sir J. J. Thomson at the Master’s Lodge 
_of Trinity College, Cambridge. Offering me a chair, he 
said: ‘“This was Porson’s chair, and I’ll sit in one that be- 
longed to Clerk-Maxwell.”” Now, as you know, Porson was 
an eighteenth-century scholar of prodigious learning in 
Greek, secure of a permanent place in the history of the 
classical humanities, while Clerk-Maxwell was a profound 
physicist of the nineteenth century, assured of a permanent 
place in the history of modern science. We passed the eve- 
» ning, however, discussing, not Greek, of which I knew little, 
nor mathematical or experimental physics, of which he knew 
all, but games, English and American games, physical fitness 
for intellectual work, sound mind in sound body, and the 
like. It is pleasant to remember that experience of a keen, 
gentle, kindly, versatile mind. And the recollection of it 
leads me to wish you flexibility of mind—flexibility of mind 
enabling the mind by turns to concentrate, relax, recover in 
another subject, or rest. ““The spirit also must sleep,” said 
the Norwegian geometer, Sophus Lie, time and time again. 
These three wishes, patience of mind, generosity of mind, 
flexibility of mind, readily fuse into tolerance of mind. And 
tolerance of mind is a fundamental condition of mind as- 
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siduously to be cultivated in these times, because tolerance 
of mind, though not always adequate, is certainly essential 
alike to individual hope, codperative effort, advancement of 
human welfare, and the maintenance of good will among 
men and nations, great and small. 

Finally, you have been engaged with us in building a tem- 
ple of truth. Of the invisible spirit of that temple you are 
the visible presence. The meaning of the temple, like the 
kingdom of heaven, is within you. And to my mind it is 
singularly appropriate that the last words you carry away 
with you in imperishable memory when packing up tomor- 
row should have fallen yesterday from the lips of a minister 
of religion, the new President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, and have been borne today on the voice of a man 
of science, the new President of the Rice Institute. 

From our first commencement in June, 1916, on down to 
the commencements of June, ’43, February, 44, October, 44, 
and June, ’45, we have sent our sons and daughters of Rice 
forward in peace, in war, in peace, and again in war, to real- 
ize their highest capacity in any field where that capacity 
should be most urgently needed. Even so today, in March, 
1946, on the occasion of our thirty-second commencement, 
with every hope and all the solicitude of affection, we send 
you forth on the peaceful enterprises and adventures of civili- 
zation, to live, to work, and to triumph, for God, for 
country, and for truth. 

EpGAR ODELL Lovett. 
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